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behind the rest of the intelligent portion of the civilized world, 
in their estimate of the requisites for the commencement of 
medical practice. We know of no other community, where a li- 
cense for practice is granted, till after at least three years of study. 
The facility of imposition, and the necessity for some pro- 
tection for those who are not able to distinguish, as the act 
of Henry VIII. had it, "the uneunnynge from the cunnynge," 
are exhibited in a series of judicious remarks. The pre- 
cise character of the provisions best calculated to protect 
the community from such impositions, may give rise to some 
difference of opinion. In Connecticut, the chief reliance is 
upon the prohibition to enforce the payment of fees by law. 
A similar provision in our own laws, in Massachusetts, was re- 
pealed in the Revised Statutes, adopted in 1835, partly at the 
suggestion", and entirely with the concurrence of physicians, 
who have given much attention to the subject, because it was 
thought, that, in. this Commonwealth, a more efficient and less 
objectionable protection is obtained by the rule of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, that its Fellows will not consult with, 
nor in any other manner aid or abet irregular practitioners. 
What is principally requisite is, that the line of distinction 
between the educated and the uneducated should be strongly 
marked. 



11. — Second Report on the State of Education in Bengal. Dis- 
trict of Rajshahi. By W. Adam. Published by Order 
of the Government. Calcutta ; G. H. Huttman. 1836. 
8vo. pp. 79, xlviii. 

Mr. Adam's Report of July, 1835, which was noticed in a 
former number of this Journal, presented a sketch of the state of 
education in all the districts of Bengal. The present Report is 
confined to a single district, and goes into more accurate and 
ample details. Mr. Adam has begun his researches at the 
point, where the investigations of Dr. Buchanan, made about 
thirty years since, terminated ; namely, the district of Rajshahi. 
The first section gives an account of the subdivisions and popu- 
lation, with the proportion of Mussulmans and Hindoos. — The 
second contains a detailed sketch of the elementary instruction, 
under the two divisions of public and private, and arranged in 
four classes, according to the languages employed in them. In 
this part, we are furnished with particular statements of the 
mode of instruction, the extent to which it is carried, the qual- 
ifications of teachers, and their remuneration. Prom these state- 
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ments it appears, that, though some kind of elementary instruction 
is very general, yet the standard of attainment is deplorably low. 
— The third section considers the state of learned instruction in 
this district, under the divisions of Mussulmans and Hindoos. Mr. 
Adam gives a particular account of all the institutions, endow- 
ments, funds, studies, and teachers, belonging to this branch of 
his inquiry. In the " Schools of general literature," which are 
thirteen in number, the studies are grammar, lexicology, poetry 
and the drama, and rhetoric. A list of the books studied in 
these several branches is furnished. There are also nineteen 
Schools of Hindoo law, which contain two hundred and forty-five 
students; two schools of logic, with four students each ; and four 
additional schools of learning, a Vedantic, a Pauranic, a Tantric, 
and a Medical school. The first of these was but just opened, at 
the time of Mr. Adam's visit ; the second had twenty students, 
the third twelve, and the fourth seven. The courses of study in 
each of these schools are stated at length. — The fourth section 
contains a history of the English school, established at Bauleah, 
the capital of the district, but now suspended for want of funds. 
At the time of its suspension, it had a hundred and thirty-four 
scholars. The course of instruction in this school is also 
described. — The fifth section furnishes a very curious account 
of the state of female instruction. — The sixth is devoted to a 
comparison of the existing means of instruction, with the wants 
of the juvenile male population, and an estimate of the amount 
of cultivation possessed by the adult male population. — The 
seventh and concluding section gives a very interesting sketch 
of the state of native medical practice in the district. The 
Appendix is made up of a series of valuable tables, containing a 
variety of useful statistical information, arranged systematically 
and expressed in numbers. 

We shall look with interest for the continuation of Mr. 
Adam's zealous labors in the cause of education in the East. 
They are, of course, more immediately important to the English 
nation, whose vast possessions in that quarter of the world are 
directly affected by them ; but they have a strong claim upon 
the attention of all Christendom, inasmuch as they delineate the 
present condition, and may affect the future destiny of the most 
ancient races, and the most venerable countries in the world. 
Showing, as they do, that the most important use may be made 
of native institutions for the promotion of knowledge, we trust 
that they are destined to do much towards correcting a species 
of Anglomania, which, there is too good reason to believe, has 
hitherto given a false direction to the zeal of the friends of edu- 
cation in Hindostan. It is time, that there was less waste of 
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force, than has been occasioned hitherto by the extraordinary 
idea, that, to a congeries of nations, with a population of a hun- 
dred millions, possessing religions, languages, characters, and 
literatures of their own, moral and intellectual instruction is to 
be effectually communicated, only or chiefly through the English 
language, and the Roman character. 



12. — Letters descriptive of the Virginia Springs ; and the 
Roads leading Thereto, and the Doings Thereat, Sfc. 
By Peregrine Prolix. Philadelphia ; H. S. Tanner. 
1837. 12mo. pp. 248. 

This writer excels in a light 'and airy descriptive style. His 
letters on Pennsylvania were agreeable and popular. This little 
volume is equally attractive, and gives more new information. 
The author describes, in a very lively manner, the scenery 
about the Virginia Springs, and the society and amusements 
found there. To most of us at the North, this is quite new. We 
had before some indistinct notion, that these springs in Virginia 
possessed real or supposed medicinal virtue, and that they were 
resorted to by travellers from the South and West; but the ex- 
tent and excellence of the accommodations, the number of the 
springs, and the varied resources for the health of the body and 
the amusement of the mind, were, we fancy, less known to the 
majority of New Englanders, than the Brunnen of Nassau. We 
are, therefore, particularly indebted to this agreeable writer for 
showing us the abundant means of health and pleasure, so far 
as health and pleasure flow from annual visits to fashionable 
watering-places, which we have near at home. We may antici- 
pate, that the Ancient Dominion will become in a few years the 
great resort of the gay and brilliant pleasure-hunters, as well 
as of the austere throng of dyspeptic gentlemen and nervous 
ladies ; of those who know not what to do with themselves, and 
those who could not do it, if they did ; of those who think that 
something is the matter with them, but are not aware that it is 
no matter what. 

In noticing our author's former work, we said a word or two 
about his distressing puns. The habit has become more invet- 
erate with him ; and, as was to be anticipated, through the dire 
necessity of the case, the puns have become singly less endur- 
able. To a writer of so much vivacity and real talent, much is 
to be forgiven, if he does stoop to unworthy ways. But such 



